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Proceedings at NeTV York, October 28th and 29th, 1885. 



The Society met at 3 o'clock p. m. in Professor Short's lecture- 
room (no. 23), at Columbia College. The President, Professor 
Whitney, of Yale College, called the Society to order. As the 
Recording Secretary, Professor Toy, was absent, it was voted 
that the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, serve in his 
stead pro tempore. 

The minutes of the May meeting having been read, and, after 
correction, approved, Professor Short announced the order of the 
present meetmg. The Thursday morning session would begin at 
10 o'clock in the Chapel ; and for Wednesday evening, the 
members were invited to meet socially at the house of Mr. 
Cotheal. His invitation was accepted, with thanks. 

On the part of the Directors, it was announced that the next 
meeting would be held at Boston, Mass., on the second Wednes- 
day (the 12th day) of May, 1886, the Corresponding and Record- 
ing Secretaries to serve as Committee of Arrangements. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following gentlemen 
were elected Corporate Members : 

Mr. Bernard Drachman, of New York ; 

Prof. William R. Harper, of Morgan Park, 111. : 

Rev. Charles E. Mohldehnke, of New York ; 

Mr. Samuel B. Plainer, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Mr. Herbert D. Ward, of Newark, N. J. ; 

Mr. Benjamin I. Wheeler, of Cambridge, Mass. 

In a letter dated August 28, 1885, and received the day after 
the meeting, Mr. W. W. Rockhill writes from Peking as follows : 

" I was fortunate enough last winter to make the acquaintance of two 
Tibetan Lamas, men tolerably well instructed for their class, and with 
them I studied for about three months, after which they left for Dolon- 
nor* in Mongolia. They were what Prejevalsky would call Tangutans, 
for they came from among the Tibetan tribes near the Koko-nor. They 
did not use or in fact know this name, and called themselves Tibetans 
or Amdoans, and their type is distinctly Tibetan, and similar to that of 
a number of Lhaisa men whom I have also met here. The Tsaidam of 
Prejevalsky they say is a great salt-marsh waste ; hence the name Tsai 



* Dolon-nor is about 150 miles due nortii of Peking. Koko-nor is in the ex- 
treme NB. of Tibet, 36° N., 100° B. of Greenwich. Urga is in Mongolia, some 
700 miles NW. of Peking, across the desert of Gobi. 
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'salty,' hdam 'plain.' The elder Lama had made the pilgrimage to 
Lhasa by the road followed by Hue and Gabet, which, notwithstanding 
the contrary statements of many writers, is continually used by Mon- 
gols and other northerners, who attach quite as much importance to a 
pilgrimage to Lhasa as Mohammedans do to one to Mecca. 

"Talking to my Lamas about the Bon-pa (the supposed pre-Buddhist 
sect in Tibet), I showed them a Bon-pa sutra — the one translated by 
Sohiefner — and was told that it was perfectly received by Buddhists, 
who read it with as much edification and devotion as they do one of 
their own books ; and so with all Bon-pa books, which, the Lama said, 
only contain an inferior system of doctrine. In fact, so far as I am 
aware, Lamas are in a general muddle about the tenets of their creed. 
They read dharanis and mantras of which they do not understand a 
word ; and when the spirit moves them to anything else, it will be 
Milaraspa — they have listened to my reading of this work by the hour — 
or else some work on astrology. 

"Tibetan and Mongol books on religion are very easily obtained here 
and at Urga, and are generally very cheap. A few months ago, how- 
ever, I was asked by the Berlin Library to purchase a copy of the Bkah- 
hgyur and Bstan-hgyur (the Tripitaka). In a few days I found a Tibetan 
Lama who had been sent to Mongolia and here by the Tali Lama with 
books, etc. to sell (a very common practice of the Lhasa authorities, I 
believe), who had a copy in 336 volumes ; but I could not get it for less 
than 2,000 taels, some $3,600. 

" One word about the Peking Oriental Society. It aims to get as cor- 
respondents all the missionaries scattered about in Mongolia and the 
Tibetan borders, as well as those nearer, to contribute some kind of 
notes on philology, zoology, geography, etc., and to bring to light much 
information on little-known countries which would otherwise be lost. 
Moreover, since Peking is the bterary centre of China, and the most 
advantageous place for study in the Empire, it is hoped— and I think 
reasonably — that we may not only find recreation in the Society for 
ourselves, but may also help persons not residing in China who may 
desire information or books which they could not otherwise procure. 

" In the coming spring, I expect to go with my wife to visit the site 
of Karakonim, west of Urga. It has only been visited by one European, 
and his report is unsatisfactory." 

With reference to the American Arabic Bible, Prof. Hall 
reported further (see the Proceedings for May, 1885) as follows : 

About the middle of June last, I received a letter from Dr. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, dated May 17, 1885, in answer to inquiries respecting Dr. Eli 
Smith's manuscript translation of the New Testament into Arabic. I 
give a few extracts : 

"All the manuscripts of the translation of the Arabic Bible were 
always carefully preserved, and not one of them has been lost or mis- 
laid. As long as I had charge of the Mission Library, all were there, 
and kept in one of the book-cases. When the Library was removed to 
the Theological Seminary, under Mr. Dennis's care, the manuscripts 
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went with it. How any one could say at any time that any of them 
were lost, I cannot conceive, except it was from sheer ignorance. 
When the new building for the Theological Seminary was completed, 
the Library was removed thither. 

"Some time last winter or early spring, Dennis told me that he had 
deposited all the manuscripts in tin cases, and that it would be desira- 
ble to have a statement drawn up, giving a history of the translation, 
to be deposited with them, etc. ... I took the Mission records, and 
from them, and from my own knowledge of and connection with the 
work, I made out a history of the whole, from beginning to end, and 
had the tin cases and the manuscripts sent to my house, and examined 
them, and put my statement into one of them, together with other 
documents, such as proof-sheets and letters from Fleischer, Rodiger, 
and others, and also a history of the translations of the Bible into 
Arabic, in Arabic, which I made years ago for Mr. Calhoun's Murshtd 
et-Talibtn, ^aAL!! iA-;-i-<, 'Scripture Helps.' I repeat, not a line, 
not a word of what Dr. Smith did on the translation has been lost. All 
is carefully preserved, and always has been since I had anything to do 
with it." 

With reference to an expression (with others) repeated to Dr. Van 
Dyck that "Dr. Smith should have his full share in the honors of the 
noble service to God and man," Dr. Van Dyck breaks out: "Who — 
who — who, in the name of all that is sacred, ever had the remotest 
thought or desire for anything else? . . . The expressions about Dr. 
Smith's being in advance of the Mission on textual criticism are taken 
from my statement, and are quite true. The statement that the manu- 
scripts left by Dr. Smith were found ' invaluable ' is underlined in my 
statement, and so also that ' but for this basis, the work would have 
been protracted much beyond what it was.' . . . Also I say, 'In those 
parts of the Old Testament where Dr. Smith had left a basis. Dr. Van 
Dyck [I writing in the third person] made use of it just as he had done 
in the New Testament.' This is my statement of the fact in the docu- 
ment I drew up." 

Dr. Van Dyck adds other information, stating that it is substantially 
deposited with his statement in the Mission Library, but saying also 
that it is not sent for publication, and I therefore withhold it. It has, 
I may add, no interest for the general public, nor for any one outside of 
the Mission, or of those who have been more or less familiar with local 
matters in Beirflt. 

Comment is unnecessary : at least, further than to say that I am 
exceedingly glad to have my erroneous information corrected. Did I 
deem it called for as a proof of good faith, I might proceed to disclose 
the authority for each and every statement I made. But I presume 
that this is heedless ; and certainly those who were made the innocent 
channels of the error, before it reached me, need not be dragged before 
the public and forced to exonerate themselves. 

Bey. W. Hayes Ward exhibited and described two seals with 
Phoenician inscriptions, of unknown locality, brought by him this 
year from Western Asia. 
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One is a small carnelian seal cylinder, with the inscription, in Phoeni- 
cian letters, inu, in the field, with the representation of an officer 
receiving captives. The other is a conical cameUan seal, with elliptical 
section. The two sides are finely engraved with representations of a 
man worshiping before columnar altars, or the lion-headed god Nergal 
behind a man. The end represents the divine winged triad, with the 
worshiper kneeling beneath it, two columns one side, and the Phoeni- 
oian inscription TyKB'S, the last letter being doubtful. 

Professor Whitney made a brief statement respecting a recent 
edition of the Atharva-Veda, published in India (Bombay, 1884) : 

Professor Whitney said that, seeing a new Hindu edition of the 
Atharva-Veda advertised in Europe, he had sent for it ; but he was 
rather amused, as well as disappointed, to find it simply a lithographed 
copy, page by page, line by line, note by note (except that the German 
words contained in the latter are left out), of the edition published by 
Professor Roth and himself in Germany, now nearly thirty years ago. 
Of course, the misprints and errors of the original are faithfully repro- 
duced with the rest ; probably there are no more new ones than were 
reasonably to be expected, the transcription seeming to be made in gen- 
eral with care (though there are, to be sure, two accent-signs omitted in 
the very first verse). There is nowhere in the work any intimation of 
its source, or of credit due to any one but the Hindu editor, Sewaklal 
Earsandas. It is desirable by such a notice as this to put other possibly 
intending buyers on their guard. 

Professor Hall also made a statement with reference to Prof. 
B. B. Warfield's translation of a section from the. Abbe Martin's 
Introduction d la Critique Textuelle du Nouveau Testament, in 
the October "Hebraica ;" showing how the Abbe Martin — and 
that translation, of course — had ignored certain arguments in favor 
of the existence, past if not present, of a Karkaphensian Syriac 
version of the Scriptures, or a portion thereof, and justifying 
Rosen and Forshall, J. S. Assemani, and others, in rendering a 
certain Syriac term as ' version.' As the substance of that oral 
statement has been sent to " Hebraica," in which it will doubtless 
soon appear, no abstract is here necessary. 

Professor Hall then presented a communication on several 
newly acquired Syriac manuscripts, in the custody of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. Circumstances of 
ownership forbid any public statement or description for the 
present, but the restriction will perhaps be removed in time for 
the next issue of the Proceedings. 

Communications were then presented as follows : 

1. Further Inscriptions from the Cesnola Collection in New 
York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

When in Cyprus in October, 1875, I saw, amongst the Curium treas- 
ure, a pile of corroded silver bowls at least a foot and a half high. 
Most of them crumbled at the touch, and only a small portion could be 
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preserved by the means then at hand in Cyprus. Of the masses brought 
to New York, some portions, and some entire bowls, have been sepa- 
rated and cleaned ; and all of them are of the highest interest. One, 
nearly entire, presents, in repousse, the same myth or legend as the 
famous Palaestrina bowl, described first, I believe, by Ganneau, and last 
by Perrot and Chipiez. The myth is differently rendered in this Curium 
bowl, but the incidents represented in the successive scenes are the 
same, and as easily recognized as different pictorial representations of 
Adam and Eve, or Jonah and the whale. 

Another, of which fragments only remain, has a Cypriote inscription, 
in characters nearly \ inch high, sharply cut, but much injured by 
corrosion. The inscription is on the concave surface of the bowl, and 
reads from right to left ; and what remains of it is about three inches 
long. The characters are 

ti.we.i.te. mi .to.se. \ e.mi. \ to .pa .si.le. wo .se.\to. . . . 
Traces of other characters are there, but not so legible that I can ven- 
ture to supply a reading of them. "What is plain, as above, reads as 
follows : Ai-Fetdi/u6o( fifil- to jiaaMvog to . . . ' I am of Diweithemis, the 
king of . . .' Other inscriptions of the same king were found at Gol- 
goi and in its vicinity, which seem to show that he was a king of the 
region. I have sometimes thought that the name Tremithus was to be 
read in the obscured portion, but I am not yet satisfied. The inscrip- 
tion is important as giving the name of a second extra-territorial king 
who paid homage at the Curium shrine ; Etevander, the king of Paphos, 
being the other. The latter's inscriptions, on the gold armlets, read 
from left to right, like most of the inscriptions from the western part of 
the island. These, like others from the East, read from right to left. 
The style of the characters is old. 

Another bowl, practically entire, is of the Phoenico-Egyptian Cypriote 
art, and contains a most beautiful and unique engraved decoration, 
which deserves a complete pictorial illustration and description. One 
of the decorated zones consists of figures of deities and other objects, 
and bears a Cypriote inscription in two lines, sharply cut. This bowl is 
6 inches in diameter, and If inches deep. The inscription is perhaps 
the smallest, in space and size of character, yet discovered. The whole 
space occupied is only l x j\ inch in dimension, and the characters are 
i-ather under ,\ inch high. The shape of the characters is archaic, and 
that of some of them unique. It seems to read from right to left. At 
the end of the second line there seems to me to be a nearly obliterated 
mi . , which I bracket. The inscription is as follows : 

e.pi.o. ro.si.e. 

a. pi. a.la.e. [mi.] 
The first line is probably a proper name in the genitive, and that of the 
offerer. The second line seems to be a <i>idhz ni/^i]. That is, ' I am the 
bowl of ' — the person represented by the proper name. 

Other small Cypriote inscriptions keep turning up in the Metropolitan 
Museum from time to time, of which I cannot now give a full account. 
One is incised on the bottom of a vase of red pottery, marked with some 
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blunt tool before baking. It is merely one character, ti. , ^ inch high : 
doubtless the maker's mark. The vase is 6 inches high, 3 inches of it 
being neck, which is about 1 inch in diameter ; and it ha« a handle on 
one side of the neck, reaching nearly from the body to the top. The 
body spreads out rather flattish from the neck, to a diameter of 4J 
inches, and curves around to the base, which last is formed by a ring 3^ 
inches in diameter. Around the body, on the flattish part below the 
neck, is a rude wreath, incised, or scratched, after baking. 

Another object contains a Greek inscription, cast, with the rest of the 
pattern, on a little red ointment bottle, shaped like an amphora. The 
object was found in a tomb at Citium. The bottle is 1| inch high ; its 
section is that of an ellipse pointed at the extremities of the major axis 
(the seam made by the sides of the mould is sharp on each side), which 
last is I inch long at its greatest extent, exclusive of the handles. Below 
the handles, in relief, on the two sides, are the letters, about J inch high. 
In the mould they read right, but on the bottle they are reversed. 
They are 6Ve | HPIOY 

or, ' Of Eutherius.' 




The above engravings, supplied by the courtesy of Rufus C. Hart- 
ranft, Esq., of Philadelphia, show the two sides of the bottle, with its 
decoration, in the exact size of the original. The decoration, as weU as 
the inscription, is in relief. 

2. On a Syriac Table for finding Easter in years of the Seleucid 
Era, by Prof. Hall. 

The WiUiams MS. of the Syriac Acts and Epistles, noticed briefly in 
the "Proceedings" of October, 1884 (Journal, vol. xi., p. ccxx etc.), 
contains,, on the first and second leaves now present, some tables for 
finding Easter, adapted to the Seleucid era and mode of reckoning. 
With a key, they are very easy to use ; but, though I could easily test 
the correctness of many of the numbers, I could not find the key to 
make the tables available. It is probable that the first leaf of the MS., 
now missing, contained such a key ; since only in that case would the 
tables have been of use to an ordinary Syrian ecclesiastic. Dr. C. H. F. 
Peters, director of the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton College, who 
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is likewise a classical and Oriental scholar of high attainments, very 
kindly complied with my request to discover the key ; and the solution 
here given is to be credited to him, though put in my own language. 
The supplying of a few obliterated w^ords, and the correction of sundry 
errors of the scribe, are to be attributed partly to him and partly to my- 
self. He worked from a copy of the tables furnished by me, turned into 
our ordinary numbers. The tables have the numbers in numerals ex- 
pressed by Syriac letters, sometimes obscurely written, but generally 
legible. Several numbers on the edges are either obliterated or worn 
away with the edge of the paper, but were easily suppUed. The errors 
in the body of the first table were not very difficult to correct. A list 
of the obscured and obliterated and erroneous numbers will be given 
further on. The original order of the tables, with the Golden Numbers 
running from right to left in the first tables, and the months running 
from right to left in the second and third tables, is here kept. The order 
arises, of course, from the Syriac mode of writing from right to left. 

Table No. 1. 

19 18 IT 16 15 14 13 13 II 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 % 1 

1 33 61 19 47 5 83 47 19 33 61 19 47 61 19 47 5 33 47 19 1 
3 45 59 17 45 3 31 45 17 31 59 17 45 59 81 45 3 81 59 17 2 
3 , 48 56 28 43 14 28 56 14 42 56 14 42 70 28 43 14 28 56 14 3 

5 *^ 89 67 35 39 11 25 53 11 89 53 35 89 67 35 53 11 25 53 11 4 

6 37 65 28 51 9 33 51 9 37 51 33 37 65 33 51 9 87 51 9 5 

7 35 68 31 49 7 85 49 7 35 68 31 35 63 31 49 7 35 49 21 6 
1 9„ 46 60 18 46 4 33 46 18 33 60 18 46 60 32 46 4 33 60 18 7 

3 ■'^ 43 57 39 43 1 39 57 15 39 57 15 43 57 39 48 15 39 57 15 8 

4 41 55 37 41 13 37 55 13 41 55 13 41 69 37 41 13 37 55 13 9 

5 39 67 35 39 11 35 53 11 39 53 35 89 67 36 53 11 35 58 11 10 

6 „ 36 64 33 50 8 86 50 8 36 64 32 36 64 33 50 8 86 50 33 11 
1 ' ^ 88 61 19 47 5 38 47 19 33 61 19 47 61 19 47 5 38 47 19 12 
3 45 59 17 45 3 81 45 17 81 59 17 45 59 31 45 3 81 59 17 13 

3 43 57 39 43 1 39 57 15 39 57 15 43 57 39 43 15 39 57 15 14 

4 _ 40 68 36 40 13 36 54 13 40 54 36 40 68 36 54 13 36 54 13 15 

6 "^^ 37 65 33 51 9 23 51 9 87 51 28 87 65 28 51 9 87 51 9 16 

7 85 68 21 49 7 35 49 7 35 63 31 35 63 31 49 7 35 49 31 17 
1 38 61 19 47 5 33 47 19 38 61 19 47 61 19 47 5 33 47 19 18 

3 „„ 44 58 30 44 3 30 68 16 30 58 16 44 58 30 44 16 30 58 16 19 

4 **^ 41 65 37 41 13 37 55 13 41 55 13 41 69 37 41 IS 37 55 13 20 
6 89 67 35 39 11 35 58 11 89 58 35 89 67 35 53 11 36 68 11 81 

6 37 65 38 51 9 33 51 9 37 51 33 37 66 33 51 9 87 51 9 82 

7 , 84 63 30 48 6 34 48 30 84 63 30 48 63 30 48 6 34 48 30 23 

3 J^ 45 59 17 45 3 31 45 17 81 59 17 45 59 81 45 8 31 59 17 24 

8 48 67 39 48 1 39 57 15 39 57 15 48 57 39 4S 15 39 57 15 25 

4 41 65 37 41 13 37 55 13 41 55 18 41 69 37 41 13 27 55 13 86 

5 fl 38 66 34 53 10 24 53 10 38 53 34 38 66 34 53 10 88 53 10 27 
7 "*^ 35 63 31 49 7 35 49 7 36 63 31 85 68 31 49 7 85 49 31 28 
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* In tables Nos. 2 and 3, c in the Leap year column (which is auxiliary to the 
Shobat column) is the initial for the Syriac word for ' Leap year.' In the column- 
for the movable feasts and fasts, C. stands for Canfin IL, or January; Sh. for Shos 
bat, or February; A. for Adar, or March; N'. for Nisan, or April; I. for lyyar, or 
May ; H. for Heziran, or June. In the MS. the whole name is written out at each 
number. Here, the initial is given only at the first number (and the last when 
the month changes), and is to be understood with the others. 
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At the top of the first table is written, in Carshun, "And this is the 
cycle of the Moon ;" also, in Arabic, "And this is called the cycle of the 
Moon, and this is the computation written from both of them." At the 
right hand side is written, in Carshun, " This other column (or, series) 
is that called the cycle of the Sun." Below the little auxiliary table are 
remnants of a Carshun title, but they are too far gone to allows anything 
to be read. Where, in the last column but one to the left, the letter C 
occurs, the Syriac has a kaf, the initial letter for the word for leap year. 
The same remark applies to the C in one column of the second and third 
tables. The second and third tables, it may be remarked in advance, 
are only the first and second parts of one and the same table, which was 
too extensive to be put on a single page of the MS. 
8 
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In these tables the following are the corrections : First table, the left 
hand column is partly obliterated, so as to require more or less absolute 
restoration for the twelve lower squares. In the third column from the 
left, 7th square from bottom, the 37 was obliterated. In the fourth 
column, 3d square from bottom, the 66 was obliterated. In the same 
column, next to top, the 61 was 47 in the MS., doubtless an easy error 
in copying an older table. In the fifth column from the left, 11th 
number from bottom, the 19 replaces the erroneous 17 of the MS. In 
13th column from the left, 6th number from bottom, the 20 replaces the 
erroneous 65 of the MS. In the horizontal line twelfth from bottom, 
the scribe committed at least eleven errors, but corrected them himself. 
There are traces of corrected errors in nearly all the squares of this 
horizontal line, but the eleven are the only ones where it is still possible 
to read the erased number. The errors all consisted in writing the 
numbers one square too far to the right. In the small auxiliary table, 
the top 6 in the first row to the left was wholly obliterated, and was 
supplied by Dr. Peters. Besides these matters, the writing was just so 
hasty in spots that it was doubtful whether the reading was 3 or 30, 11 
or 17, 3 or 30 or 70, 3 or 30, and so on : as any one can imagine by turn- 
ing these figures into Jacobite numerals, with a little Estrangela mixed. 
In the second table, the right hand column has lost nearly aU the num- 
bers below 11, though a few are legible. In the third table, in the left 
hand column, from the upper 6 near the middle of the column to the 
first 1 below it, the numbers are about two thirds obliterated ; below 
that portion, all is obliterated, with nearly as much in the next column. 
In columns 4-9 from the left, the name of the month is repeated with 
each number. In column 7 from the left, the scribe had kept on repeat- 
ing " Shobat" by mistake, up to 31, but he corrected it himself. 

The tables are diversified with red ink so as to make them easier to 
use, but it is not worth while to specify the details of the rubrication. 

The following are, in substance, Dr. Peters's notes on the tables (the 
phraseology being changed only as required by the rest of the matter of 
this communication) : 

The three tables serve to find the day of Easter (and hence of the 
other feasts depending upon Easter) for any year of the Seleucidian era ; 
and, as is seen from the small table at the bottom of No. 1, they follow 
strictly the rules of the Alexandrian Easter canon, putting the vernal 
equinox invariably on the 31 Adar (March), and employing the cycles of. 
19 and 38 years. These form the arguments for the first table, in which 
the first line (on top) indicates the year of the lunar cycle ; the first column 
(to the right), that of the solar cycle. The numbers of this latter, how- 
ever, are different from those of the Julian period. In fact, the beginning 
of the solar cycle can be put arbitrarily ; and we find that here it is 
made to begin with the tst year of the era. But the years of the lunar 
cycle (in the Latin church called the Golden Numbers), upon which the 
f uU moon of Easter depends, are of course the same, as the day for cele- 
brating Easter was established by the same rule. Only, when we reduce 
a year of the Christian era. A, by the usual addition of 313 to the year 
S of the Seleucidian era, we ought not to forget that the year S begins 
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on the 1st October of the year A. Easter of the year A, therefore, coin- 
cides with Easter of the year 8—t in the other era ; and the Golden 
Number and the solar cycle are to be computed for the year S—1, in 
order to find, by means of these tables, the date of Easter identical with 
that derived by the common prescriptions. 

The computation, then, is jis follows : 1. Divide the Seleucidian year 
a by 28 ; the remainder will be the solar cycle as here understood. In 
algebraical form, a=28« + r ; and with r we are to enter the right hand 
column. 3. Add 13 to the Seleucidian year, and divide the sum by 19 ; 
the remainder will be the Golden Number. In algebraical form, 
a + 13=19m+g; and with g we are to enter the top line. 

What the numbers, from 1 to 70, that are placed in the body of the 
table, signify, we see from the tables No. 3 and No. 3. They are nothing 
but ordinal numbers for the 35 days upon which it is possible for Easter 
to fall ; beginning to count from the earliest date, 33 Adar, and ending 
with the latest, 35 Nisan. The numbers are counted in one continuous 
series for common and leap years, and in such a way that the odd num- 
bers correspond to the common, the even numbers to the leap years. 
Thus there are twice 85, or 70 numbers. The heading " Number of the 
Years " of column 1, in tables 3 and 3, is not quite propen These 70 
numbers now are distributed in the 19 x 38=533 squares, perhaps from an 
actually computed Easter canon for 533 years (similar to those of Beda 
and Victorius). Since there are 3 times as many common years as there 
are leap years in this cycle of 533 years, it foUows that the odd numbers 
appear 3 times as often in the table as the even numbers. But more, as 
can be shown mathematically, in the 28 years ("Solar Cycle"), of the 
lines for the odd numbers, there must always be found three and three 
identical. This remark gives a good check as to their correctness. 
Thus: 



Line 1 = 13=18 
" 3=13=34 
" 4=10=21 
" 5=16=33 



Line 6=17=38; 
" 8=14=35; 
'' 9=30=26. 



The lines containing even numbers appear only once ; they are those 
for the leap years : 3, 7, 11, 15, 19, 23, 27. 

The last column (to the left) is the "Character" of the year in the 
Solar Cycle (" Foundation of the years" in column 2 of tables 3 and 3), 
upon which depend the days of the week. In leap years the Character 
is increased by a unit after Shobat ; and between it and the Dominical 
Letter exists this relation : that the sum of the Dominical Letter for the 
year A of the Christian era (counting A, B, C, . . . G as 1, 2, 3, . . . 7) 
and the Character of the Seleucidian year S—1 (using A and S in the 
meaning as above explained) is always = 7. 

In the table No. 3 (of which No. 3 is the continuation), the third col- 
umn gives the week day for the 1st of Tishrln I. (October), or the med- 
chal (uX.=>iX.:) of the year,— denoting Sunday by 1, Monday by 3, . . . 
Saturday, 7. Since the medchal is by one unit greater than the char- 
acter, it appears that the first day of the era was a Monday. To find 
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directly the medehal for any year S, Ulugh Beg gives the following rule '. 
Divide S by 28, and to what remains add one quarter (not minding the 
remainder of this last division) and 1 ; from this sum take away as 
many times 7 as can be done ; and what remains is the medehal. For 
example, divide 1783 (the Seleucid year in which the MS. is dated) by 
28 ; it goes 63 times, and there remains 18. Divide 18 by 4, which goes 
4times; add therefore 18 + 4 + 1=23; take therefrom 3x7=21, and the 
medehal is 2 — the Seleucid year 1782 began with a Monday. 

The following columns in tables 2 and 3 show the week days for the 
1st of each month — the meddchyl for the months ; the computing of 
which from the medehal of the year needs no explanation. At last fol- 
low the dates of the feasts in the corresponding year. 

The small table below the first one gives the Easter Limits (terminos 
pasehales) for the various years of the lunar cycle, with their " concur- 
rent numbers " in the column to the left. Beginning with the 25 Adar, 
for the 1st year of the cycle, are counted forwards either 354 or 384 
days (6 months of 30 and 6 of 29 days, with sometimes an additional 
month of 30 days) until the 6 Nisan, for the 19th year. Then comes the 
saltiis lunce : i. e. only 353 days are counted, in order to return again to 
the 25 Adar. The obliterated date must be Nisan 6 (not 6), in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Alexandrians in placing the saltus lunce. 
Dionysius has April 5, since he begins the count (of 354 etc.) from that 
date, not from the 25 March. 

3. On an inscribed Babylonian Weight, by Rev. "William 
Hayes Ward, of New York City. 

Among the objects brought by the Wolfe Expedition from Babylonia 
was an elongated barrel-shaped weight (see figure) of green basalt, 10.7 
centimeters long, 2.7 centimeters thick in the middle, and 1.4 centi- 




meters thick at the ends. It weighs 164.3 grams (2535.7 grains), 
is the following four-line inscription : 

(1) i tu gi-na 

(2) E-gal D. P. Nabu-sum-esir 

(3) habal D. P. Da-lat {Da-mat etc.) 

(4) D. P. Pa-te-is-si Marduk 



On it 
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which must be translated : 

(1) One third of a standard tu (shekel). 
(3) Palace of Nabu-sum-esir. 

(3) Son of Dalat (Damat etc.). 

(4) Patesi of Marduk. 

This being one third of a tw, or shekel, we have 492.9 grams as the 
weight of the unit shekel. But the shekel has a much smaller weight. 
The mina, however, according to the data given by tlie bronze lions and 
stone ducks found mostly by Mr. Layard, varies from 458 to 505 grams 
for the smaller mina — the large mina being twice as much. The shekel, 
being the sixtieth part of a minrf, would weigh 8.4 grams. Our weight, 
then, is a third of a mina, although the inscription makes it the third of 
a shekel, through a blunder of the scribe. Indeed, it contains very 
nearly twenty shekels. The reading " one third of a shekel " is vouched 
for to me by Mr. Pinches. 

I will mention that I saw in the possession of a gentleman in Babylo- 
nia another weight of precisely the same sort as this, having on it an 
inscription in two lines of which the first line reads : 

(1) i ma-na gi-na 
which must be translated : 

(1) One half of a standard mina. 

The weight, unfortunately, I have not obtained. It appears to be in 
perfect preservation. 

The expression "patesi of Marduk " must indicate some office of high 
rank in the temple service of the god, corresponding to the same office 
in cities, in connection with which the title generally occurs. 

4. On two stone objects with Archaic Cuneiform Hieroglyphic 
writing, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

Among the objects seen by me in Babylonia were two of a thin green- 
ish stone, belonging to a European gentleman. Dr. A. Blau, of which I 
was allowed to take photographs. Their shape and the figures on them 
are given in the photographs, which are not much reduced. They are 
said to have been obtained near Warka. It will be seen that the figures 
are of the most archaic style of art, resembling much those found by 
M. de Sarzeo in Tello. Most remarkable, however, is the writing, which 
it will be seen has not yet passed out of the stage of hieroglyphics, and 
which is much more archaic than that on the back of the Tello statues. 
The wider of the two, which seems to be a sort of stone knife, contains 
on one side fourteen vertical lines in two horizontal registers, and on 
the other side two lines separated by the line dividing the registers. The 
other object contains writing only on one side, in six (or seven) vertical 
lines. Among the hieroglyphic figures delineated may be recognized the 
human head and neck, the bird, the serpent, the fish, and the hand. The 
figures always turn to the right, indicating that we do not have to do 
with a bomtrophedon writing. The writing is probably vertical, as in 
Chinese, a fact to be commended to those who, like M. Terrien d© 
Lacouperie, are looking for evidence that the Chinese and the old 
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Babylonian languages were connected. There seems to be evidence 
indicating that in passing from the vertical to the horizontal writing 
the characters were turned over on their side. 
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5. On some Avestan superstitions and their parallels elsewhere, 
by Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 

This paper discussed 1. the superstition of the ancient Iranians con- 
cerning the cock, 3. the belief that the abode of the evil spirits was in 
the north, and 3. the usages with reference to the cuttings of the hair 
and the parings of the nails, and noted a few parallels among other 
peoples. 

1. There are several passages in the Avesta relating to the cock. One, 
which we will call "passage a," is in the eighteenth Fargard of the 
Vendidad, and includes the last two padas of § 15 and all of § 16. Pas- 
sage b is in the same Fargard, is precisely identical with a, and includes 
the last two padas of § 38 and all of § 34. Passage c includes §§ 41 and 
43 of Yasht xxii. 

Passage a I give, foUovring the metrical reconstruction of Professor 
Geldner, Stttdien zum Avesta, i. p. 140, except at § 16 c. Passage c I 
give with my own metrical reconstruction, and for convenience by the 
side of a. 
Passage a. Vd. xviii. 15, 16=33, 34. Passage c. Yt. xxii. 41, 43. 

[oat] fw maregho vadm baraiti 4.1. aat ushanhdm para frSretoit 

upa ushaofihem yam surdm : aesho meregho yoparodarS 

16. usehiStata mashyaka aesho meregho [yo] kareto-ddsuS 

staota ashem ya{ vahiStem dthro vacem surunaoiti 

nistadaeva. dvaraitevo 42. oaf maire fradvaraiti 

bushydsta dareghogava bushydsta dareghogava 

hd mspem ahum astvantem apdkhtarat haca naemdt [....] 

hakat raocanhdm fraghrato uiti^aojemna uiti daomna 

[ni] qabdayeiti qafsa daregho qafsata mashydkdonho 

mashydka noit te sacaiti qafsata merezu-Jvdonho 

qafsata merezu-jltayo 

Passage b (= a) and the following I render thus : ' The bird (Parodarsh) 
lifts up his voice, at the dawn, the victorious, (saying) 34. "Arise, ye 
men ; praise the established-order, the most excellent ; curse the demons. 
To you is hastening Bushyansta, the long-armed." She the whole em- 
bodied world, straightway at the waking of the (morning-) light, lulls 
to sleep, (saying) "Sleep long, O man; it matters not for thee." 35. 
(The cock, however, remonstrates) "Of the three best things be ye not 
neglectful, of the well-thought thought, the well-spoken word, and the 
well-done deed ; (but) be ye neglectful of the three worst things, the 
evil thought, word, and deed." 36. Then comrade speaks to comrade 
among those lying on the couches, "Get up, (the cock) arouses me." 
Whichever then first rises, comes to paradise.' 

With day-break comes cock-crow, and— as in the well-known Hamlet- 
passage, i. 1. 150— the flight of the spirits of darkness. Not unnaturally, 
then, the "bird of dawning" got a share in the victory of the " victo- 
rious (surdm) dawn," and was believed also to rouse men from sleep and 
send them to their devotions and daily work. Indeed, the Bundehesh, 
xix. 33, says expressly that the cock was created to war against demons. 
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The view of passage a taken by Geldner, 1. c, makes Btishyansta the 
demon who comes in the evening to put men to sleep. He renders : ' The 
bird . . " . . demons. Away ran that Bushy ansta, the long-armed." 
She, at the awakening (i. e. lighting up) of the stars, puts to sleep . . .' 
In arriving at this interpretation, Geldner takes fraghrdto as loo. s. f., 
and adopts the variant raocanh&m and refers it to the stars at evening. 
This leads him, in § 16% where Westergaard has aesha v6 dvaraite, to 
substitute the dissyllabic 3d s. aor. mid. dvareta of K" and Cod. Mon. 3. 
He then rejects v6. 

This view, however, is out of harmony with passage c, which I render 
as follows : 41. 'Then towards the coming on of dawn, the bird .... 
hears the voice of the fire. 42. Then hastens on the deadly Bushyansta, 
the long-armed, from the northern region, speaking thus, deceiving 
thus, " Sleep on, ye men, sleep on . ..." ' Here the demon is conceived 
as ' hastening on ' or ' rushing forth ' (fradvaraiti) upon men, at the first 
gleam of light— so that §41" and §16' accord perfectly — and as 'lulling 
them back to sleep' (qabdayeiti), just as the cock is on the point of 
rousing them. 

In attributing the broader meaning of 'light,' instead of 'star,' to 
raocanh, I think I am justified by Yasna xliv. 5, M hvdpdo raocdoscd 
ddf temdoscd, by Yasht xxii. 15-37, and perhaps also by Yasna xxx. 1, to 
say nothing of the concinnity thus established between §41» and §16' ; 
further also by the usage of the corresponding Vedic rocand ; and still 
more by the fact that, just before the repetition of passage a in Vd. 
xviii., namely at §33, it is expressly stated that it is ' at the third third 
of the night ' (thritydi thrishvdi khshafne — the first and second thirds 
have just been mentioned) that the fire calls on Sraosha and Sraosha 
wakes Parodarsh, who finally in turn ' raises his voice.' 

With this interpretation, Westergaard's reading dvaraite reasserts its 
claim to restoration. As a trisyllable it forces out aesha. This can be 
dropped as easily as v6 ; but the latter as an enclitic will have to follow 
the verb. 

As an interesting parallel may be adduced the belief of Mohammed, 
AnquetU Du Perron, Z. Av. ii. p. 603. See also the citations of Darme- 
steter, Z. Av. i. p. 198. Compare further the Latin hymn of Prudentius, 
Ad Gallieinium; Milton's V Allegro, 114; Drake's Culprit Fay, xxxvi. 56 ; 
Spenser's Faery Queen, v. 6. 87 ; and the familiar place in Hamlet. 

8. That the evil spirits had their abode in the quarter called apdlehtara 
naema appears from several texts. As soon as the soul leaves the body, 
the Druj springs upon the latter from this quarter, Vd. vii. 2 ; thence 
rushes forth Ahriman, Vd. xix. 1, and Bushyansta, Yt. xxii. 43«, cited 
above ; thither the demon departs when duly exorcised, Vd. viii. 31, or 
driven, Yt. iv. 9— see Geldner, Studien, i. 118. 

The apdkhtara naema is taken by de Harlez, Av. p. 73, as the ' west.' 
It can, however, only mean 'north.' The 'west' is designated by 
daoshatara, Vd. i. 19, where it is opposed to ushastara, ' east,' about 
whose meaning there is not the smallest doubt. The same antithesis 
is presented at Yasna Ivii. 39, and at Yt. x. 104— see Geldner, K. Z. xxv. 
505, and the note, p. 526. 
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The word rapithwara occurs only in a couple of Avestan places ; but 
that it means ' southern ' or ' mitt&glich ' is clear from its relation to 
rapithwina, ' midday ' — of. Yasna ix. 11, a rapithwinen zrvdnem, ' at time 
of midday.' It occurs at Yt. xxii. 7, which describes the fate of the 
soul of the just ; § 25, which describes the fate of the soul of the wicked, 
is the exact opposite of §7, and has apdkhtara in place of rapithwara 
of §7, from which we must conclude that apdkhtara naema is 'the 
northern quarter.' 

Similarly the Bundehesh puts hell in the north— see Darmesteter, Z. 
Av. i. p. 75, note 2. There the rebel angels assemble, according to Milton, 
P. L. Vj 689. Cf. I. Henry VI., v. 3. 6. For other parallels, see Ander- 
son's iVbrseJlf^/^TioZogr^/, pp. 282, 62, 289, 387 ; Thorpe's Northern Mythology, 
i. 286 ; Caedmon, Satan's Rebellion, 15 ; and especially St. Augustine's 
Confessions, x. 59. 

8. Fargard xvii. of the Vd. is entirely devoted to ceremonial prescrip- 
tions respecting the cuttings of the hair and nails. According to Aves- 
tan belief, these, as dead and unclean matter, would naturally increase 
the power of evil, and give the demons power over the former owner. 
To avert this, it is directed that they be taken away and buried within 
certain magical circles while spells are said over them. If this be done, 
the nails become weapons used by the good bird Asho-zusta in fighting 
the Devs ; if not, they become ' spears, swords, bows, arrows, and sling- 
stones in the hands of the fiends.' 

The notes to Darmesteter's translation of this chapter give many inter- 
esting parallels : compare especially the Bundehesh, xix. 19 ; Anquetil, 
Z. Av., a. p. 117 ; further, Kleuker, Z. Av., ii. p. 167 ; Spiegel, Av. Ueber- 
setzung, i. p. 234 ; Shdyast La-shdyast, xii. 6, Sacred Books of the East, 
V. 343. The Comedy of Errors, iv. 3, involves the Avestan superstition. 
Other parallels may be sought in Thorpe's Northern Mythology, iii. p. 
333 (at ii. p. 372, note, he gives a Swabian superstition the reverse of the 
Avestan) ; in Lubbock's Origin of Civilization, pp. 166-170 ; and in Ty- 
ler's Early History of Mankind, pp. 139, 130, 141. 

6. On Professor Ludwig's views respecting Total Eclipses of 
the Sun as noticed in the Rig- Veda, by Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of New Haven, Conn. 

In May of this year, a paper entitled "On the mention of solar 
eclipses in the Rig- Veda " was brought before the Bohemian Academy 
of Sciences by Professor A. Ludwig of Prague, the well-known author 
of a complete German translation of the Big- Veda with elaborate com- 
mentary ; the paper has since been printed in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Academy (15 pages, octavo). Its author recognizes four different 
eclipses as referred to in the Vedic hymns, with sufficient individuality 
of detail to make their identification seem a not altogether hopeless 
task ; and two of them he thinks himself actually able to identify, with 
eclipses that took place during the eleventh century before our era. The 
interest of the inquiry, and of its result if satisfactorily established, is 
apparent ; and the matter is well worthy of a serious examination. 

We may pass over without notice the well-considered introduction, in 
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which the author explains the state of ancient Hindu chronology, 
accepting provisionally the birth-date of Buddha, and seeking to show- 
that an interval of at least 850 years must have elapsed between that 
date and some part of the Rig- Veda, putting the period of the latter back 
to 800 B. c. or earlier ; since, whether we accept or reject the reasoning 
on which the last deduction is founded, no one will be likely to question 
that an antiquity at least as great as this must be conceded to the Vedic 
hymns. We may take up, then, at once the argument in regard to the 
eclipses. 

Evidently enough, the question as to the validity of this argument 
falls into three divisions : 1. Is there unmistakable mention in the 
hymns of solar eclipses? 3. Is the mention of a character to afford 
plausible ground for identification? 3. Has the identification, in any 
case or cases, been made out in a fairly satisfactory manner, so that the 
result may be at least provisionally accepted ? 

It is to be pointed out in advance that Ludwig is more ready than is 
consistent with due caution to assume or infer true knowledge on the 
part of the Hindus as to the movements of the heavenly bodies. Thus, 
on the strength of EV. x. 37. 3, vigvam anydn ni vifate yddijati mgvdhd 
"po vifvdho 'd eti sAryah ' everything else rests that stirs ; always [flow] 
the waters, always rises the sun,' he (p. 5) regards it as known to them 
that the sun goes around the earth — which is far too venturesome a 
conclusion, especially as in vigv&ha may be recognized the probable 
etymological meaning of 'every day' {=vi^va dhd: cf. Fr. toujours). 
So he takes for granted throughout that a solar eclipse is well under- 
stood to be an attack of the moon on the sun ; but that the Vedic Hindus 
had science enough for that cannot, it is believed, be maintained with 
the smallest degree of plausibility. Possibly, indeed, if one might speak 
of "'the red color of the moon at a solar eclipse," as Ludwig does (p. 10) ; 
but this is a very serious error on his part, arising apparently out of the 
confusion of a solar with a lunar eclipse : at a solar eclipse, even a total 
one (as the writer is assured by the highest authority), there is no vision 
of the moon, nor, without a telescope, even the impression of a dark 
object passing over the face of the sun ; the impression is of obscuration 
only. Ludwig even deems the occultation of the sun by the moon so 
familiar a conception that it can be made the subject of an illustrative 
comparison ; rendering, in RV. x. 138. 4, mdsi 'va stlryo vdsu puryam d 
dade by " as by the moon the sun, so was the wealth of the strongholds 
taken." This seems wholly inadmissible (grammatically, also ; because 
a dade would be no verb to use of the seizing of the sun by the moon) ; 
better regard mase 'va (pada mdsd-iva) as really for mdsd-iva (i. e. 
mdsds, gen.), by a contraction such as is very frequent in AV. and occa- 
sional in RV. also, and here, as sometimes elsewhere, misinterpreted in 
the pada-text ; and translate ' as of the moon, the sun hath taken away 
the wealth of the strongholds' — that is, as the glory of the moon is 
obscured by the sun : which admits of a double explanation, either one 
involving phenomena obvious enough to suggest a comparison. As to 
Ludwig's constant interpretation of soma as 'moon' in the verses 
claimed to refer to eclipses, see further on. 
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Coming now to consider the first X>t the three divisions of the subject 
laid down above, it is to be conceded that for the first-mentioned of the 
four cases (but the latest, according to Ludwig, in point of time) the 
expressions used in the Rig-Veda hymn (v. 40. 5-9) may be very plausibly 
understood as referring to a total eclipse of the sun. More than this one 
cannot say : the terms used later in describing eclipses, grdh ' seize ' and 
gras ' devour,' are wanting ; the description is mixed with confusing 
mythologic elements ; and the introduction of Indra as rescuer suggests 
the possibility rather of an obscuration of the sun by clouds, since these 
it is Indra's special province to deal with. The expression twice used is 
tamasd 'vidhyat ' pierced with darkness ' (although the root vyadh does 
not need to be taken so literally), but also once gudham tamasd ' hidden 
by darkness.' That, if an eclipse, it was a total one, we infer from the 
line (5 c, d) ' the creatures appeared like one confounded, that had lost 
his way,' and from the epithet apavrata 'bafiiing' (lit'Iy 'preventing 
action'), applied to the tamas 'darkness.' But the obscuration is 
ascribed to the hostile power Svarbhanu, which oddly enough means 
' sky-light,' and the rescue is credited to Atri (or to the Atris, v. 9), when 
he had ' hidden away the magic of Svarbhanu ' (v. 8), or after Indra had 
' struck down from the sky' (v. 6) that magic. That Atri found the sun 
again and restored him to the heaven is repeatedly alluded to in the 
Brahmanas ; but these allusions may be perhaps better explained as 
echoes of the Rig- Veda myth, than, as Ludwig understands them, as 
genuine reminiscences of the eclipse and Atri's exploit in connection 
with it ; and the one ground is as good as the other for the right granted 
to a descendant of Atri to the first gift of gold at a sacrifice. 

If even in this case the reference to an eclipse is beset with doubts 
and difficulties, those difficulties are greatly increased when we come to 
examine the other cases. In the next one treated by Ludwig, being the 
one that is connected with the name of Rijigvan, the only descriptive 
clause is (RV. x. 138. 3a) ' the sun released {vi amucat) his chariot in the 
midst of heaven ;' this is followed by praises of Indra's and the sun's 
prowess against the powers of evil. The concluding clause of the 
passage (4d), to be sure, gatrunr agrndd virukmatd, is rendered by Lud- 
wig " he crushed the enemies with the goldless (disk)," and is explained 
to mean that Indra destroyed his foes with the sun's disk when robbed 
of its brightness ; but virukmant appears rather to mean ' bright- 
shining ' here, as in all the other four places where it occurs, and where 
Ludwig himself so renders it in his translation (golden, ausstrahlend), 
without suggesting any change later in his commentary ! While it is a 
question what is meant by the sun's letting go his chariot, and reference 
to ah eclipse is perhaps not impossible, this can hardly be regarded as 
otherwise than extremely doubtful. 

The next case, which is connected with the name of Kutsa, is a yet 
more puzzling one, and to set forth and discuss all its details would cost 
a great deal of space and time, without leading to any result of corres- 
ponding value. Indra appears as ally of Kutsa, and as taking violent 
possession in his behalf of the wheel, or one of the two wheels, of the 
sun, by which means Kutsa is enabled to vanquish his enemies. Uganas 
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is also sometimes mixed up in the affair ; and in one passage (RV. iv. 38. 
3, 3 ; quoted first by Ludwig) neither sage appears, but Indra finds an 
ally in Soma (indu). In this and other passages, now, Soma is inter- 
preted by Ludwig as meaning ' the moon,' and it appears to be mainly 
from the fact of its assistance that he infers an eclipse : thus adding, it 
must be said, to one impossible supposition, that the Vedic Hindus 
recognized the moon as the agent in the sun's eclipse, another equally 
inadmissible one, namely that ' moon ' in the Rig- Veda can be freely 
substituted for Soma. Most scholars, surely, will deem this an anach- 
ronism, and recognize in the Soma here only the god's usual ally, the 
divinity of the drink which he loved, and which lent him vigor and fury 
for the performance of his heroic deeds. It adds to the complication of 
the Kutsa incident, that Indra is repeatedly addressed in the imperative 
in connection with it, as if the deed were a future, or a habitual one : 
e. g. (RV. i. 174. 5) ' carry (i. e. in thy chariot : vaha) Kutsa, O Indra— 
then hurl forth (vrhatat) the sun's wheel in the conflict ; may the 
lightning-armed one fall upon {abhl . . . ydsisat) the foes.' This diffi- 
culty, to be sure, Ludwig gets rid of : he renders, namely, the impera- 
tive of immediate action (vaha), that of remoter action {vrhatat), and 
the subjunctive [yasisat), supporting each other as they plainly do, all 
alike as imperfects: 'thou didst carry,' 'he hurled,' 'he fell'! For 
vrhatat — as if the form were not a frequent one, and its value perfectly 
established — he makes a little show of explanation, declaring the ending 
tat as 3d sing, to correspond to tha^ as 3d sing., and referring us to three 
wholly unexplainable and probably false forms, aitat in AV., and " RV. 
canisfat Janisiat " — by which he means canisfhat RV., instead of which 
unintelligible reading the Sama-Veda substitutes the equally unintelli- 
gible and evidently unintelligent janisthat. He adds that RV. i. 131. 15 
teaches us that the apparent imperative forms are not to be regarded as 
really such ; but this verse contains no imperative, only a gerund that 
might possibly admit of being mistaken for one ; and the lesson must be 
pronounced quite too difficult for us to learn. On the whole, the eclipse 
of Kutsa is more doubtful than that of Rijigvan ; if such a phenomenon 
really lies at the heart of the story, it is too much covered up vrith 
mythologic detail' to be recognized with any confidence. 

The fourth eclipse has a yet weaker support. It is founded on only a 
single verse (RV. v. 33. 4), where it is said that Indra ' fashioned for the 
sun in his own home the name of a Dasa ' — and this, since the Dasas are 
the dark-colored aborigines of the country, Ludwig interprets to mean 
that Indra reduced the sun to blackness : i. e. brought him to total 
eclipse. Here, again, appears to show itself in the mind of the inter- 
preter the impression that, in the case of the sun as of the moon, the 
eclipsed body still appears, though with glory dimmed and of a strange 
color. Whatever may be the sense of the obscure expression used in the 
verse, it certainly cannot, except as a very doubtful conjecture, be 
explained as signifying an eclipse. 

"We come now to the second general division of the question : have 
these asserted eclipses such individual features as to encourage an 
attempt at their identification ? As regards the eclipse of Svarbhanu, 
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we are told in the hymn (v. 6) that Atri found the hidden sun * by the 
fourth prayer ' (turiyena brdhmand), and (v. 9) that the others could not 
do it. This Ludwig understands to mean that the others kney and used 
only three prayers appropriate to the occasion, and they had no effect ; 
while Atri knew a fourth, and it brought the sun out again : and hence 
the eclipse must have been one of unusually long total phase. But here, 
too, it is impossible to follow his interpretation with assenting mind. 
If, indeed, a total eclipse of the sun occurred every few years in the 
same locality, so that there was a regular liturgy of three prayers 
established for it, which had always proved effectual, and then there 
occurred one of unusual length, for which the prayers did not hold out, 
and the Brahman who was sharp enough to add a fourth gained the 
credit of bringing the sun back, that would do very well ; but that is 
impossible ; for very few persons live long enough to see more than one 
such eclipse, unless they travel for it ; and the immense majority die 
without the sight of even one. The difference between short and long 
totality is too insignificant an element to count for anything, unless we 
consider the rescuing ceremonial to be crowded into the time of totality 
only. But it is beyond question that, at least as soon as the growing 
obscuration became considerable, the priests would begin their remedial 
activity ; and in the uncertainty of this longer period a trifle of three or 
four minutes— for the unusually long eclipse with which Ludwig tries 
finally to identify the phenomenon here in question is only of " over six 
minutes " — would totally disappear. The chronologic accuracy by 
which " over six minutes " is made out to be too long for three prayers, 
but not long enough for four, is quite too nice for us.- According to 
verse 8 of the hymn, the saint had to harness his soma-pressing appa- 
ratus, and to praise the gods with song and offer to help them with 
reverence : rather a long process, one would think, to be carried on in 
sudden and utter darkness in the concluding part of less than seven 
minutes. It must be denied, then, and confidently so, that there is any- 
thing in the described circumstances of this phenomenon to suggest an 
unusually long duration of the total phase of a solar eclipse— or any- 
thing else that is characteristic enough to found an identification upon. 

The other cases may bs disposed of in much fewer words. The only 
one of them for which a date is found at the end of his article by Pro- 
fessor Ludwig is that described in RV. v. 33. 4 (the one last stated above) ; 
and its identification is based solely upon the interpretation of okasi sve 
'in his own home' as meaning 'at the zenith,' that is "at the place 
where he gives most light and heat." Obviously, that is giving the 
words a much more pregnant meaning than can be relied on for such a 
use. So, in one of the other cases, the adverb sadyas ' at once ' (etymo- 
logically, 'on the same day') is made to signify ' on its first appearing,' 
and to indicate that the sun rose in a condition of eclipse. When one 
comes to combine the exact data of science with such loosenesses of 
expression, one sees that they are incommensurable, and that the result 
must be nil. 

Finally, how is it with the identifications attempted ? Professor Lud- 
wig has put himself in communication with a Viennese astronomer, von 
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Oppolzer, who has concerned himself especially with ancient eclipses, 
and has drawn up a complete table of them back to 1200 b. c. Among 
the eclipses in this table, he finds one that appears to him to fulfil the 
conditions, as defined by him, of the eclipse of Svarbhanu ; and another, 
those of the zenith or noon eclipse of EV. v. 38. 4 : the years are 1001 and 
1029 B. c. respectively. As to these, it needs simply to be remarked, in 
addition to what has been said already, that, even assenting to all Lud- 
wig's other conclusions, the identifications are of no value until, by 
carrying the table a thousand years further back, one should find that 
still earlier eclipses did not satisfy the stated conditions as well or better. 
By demonstrating the Vedas to be at least as old as eight or nine centu- 
ries before Christ, he has by no means proved them not to be a good deal 
older ; and, of coiu-se, no determination would hold good in which the 
possibility of a higher age was not duly taken into account. 

There are many other versions and statements and inferences in Pro- 
fessor Ludwig's paper to which serious exception might be taken ; but 
it was best to limit the discussion to the main point had in view — 
namely, to show that no result possessing even presumptive and pro- 
visional value as bearing on ancient Hindu chronology has been reached 
by his investigation. 

1. On the proceedings of the Wolfe Exploring Expedition to 
Mesopotamia, during 1884-5, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

In advance of his regular report to the American Archaeological 
Institute, Dr. Ward gave an informal history of the Expedition, and a 
statement of its results, with some indication of the further steps by 
which it ought to be followed up. 

8. On Marriage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt, by Rev. Ly- 
sander Dickerman, of Boston, Mass. 

This was a chapter from a larger treatise on Domestic Life in Egypt, 
especially among the masses. It was a brief history of "Woman's 
rights" in Egypt. The author gave extracts from papyri, many of 
which have been pubUshed by M. EeviUout in his Chrestomathie Demo- 
tique and in various numbers of the Revue Egyptologique. These papyri 
show, from the marriage contracts they contain, that from Ramses II. 
to the time of the Ptolemies a woman possessed the legal right to buy 
and sell without recourse to her husband ; that often his entire property, 
present and prospective, was pledged by nuptial mortgage for her sup- 
port in case of divorce, and that gradually the wife herself obtained the 
power to divorce her husband at her will. The extent to which women's 
rights were enjoyed in Egypt became the subject of ridicule among the 
Greeks. Those rights were at length curtailed, by imperial decree, on 
the accession of Philopator, 181 b. c. 

9. On the Work of the recent Revision of the New Testa- 
ment as illustrated by the Gospel of St. Matthew, by Professor 
Charles Short, of Columbia College, New York City. 

The author gave an account of some of the most interesting results of 
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a historical investigation of the work of the Revisers publishing in a 
series of papers in the American Journal of Philology. The general 
plan is to give an account of every change, however minute, both in, the 
English and the Greek. Having under his eye the old Versions and the 
most important modem ones, whether English or foreign, public or 
private. Professor Short traces each change to the place where it first 
appears — or, if it be original with the Revisers, he indicates this fact ; 
and when treating of a change, he indicates whether the word or phrase 
used in that case by the Revisers of the authorized version originated 
with them or was borrowed from some earlier version. And so also 
of the Greek text. Wherever a word or phrase has been changed by 
modem criticism, he indicates by what authority it was done. 

Taking now a chapter at random, the fifth of St. Matthew, it appears 
that, of the fifty-nine changes in the English, fourteen are original with 
the Revisers of 1881, and in only five of these cases were the forms used 
by the Revisers of 1611 original with them ; and of the six changes in 
the Greek of this chapter that affect the sense, five are supported by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and one by Lachmann and 
Tregelles alone. 

Taking, then, this chapter as a sample of their work, we see that, in 
the great majority of cases of change in the English, the Revisers of 
1881, like the Revisers of 1611, have adopted words and phrases from the 
older versions, not making, as has been ignorantly alleged, the English 
out of their own heads ; and in cases of change in the Greek text, they 
have followed in every instance the great modern masters in New Tes- 
tament criticism, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, not making, 
as has been also ignorantly alleged, a Greek text for themselves. 

10. On the latest Translation of the Upanishads, by Prof. 
Whitney. 

Professor Whitney began with a brief exposition of the place of the 
older Upanishads in Hindu literature, and of their claims to attention. 
He then referred to the various versions of them that have appeared, 
and to the defects of these versions, arising especially from want of 
familiarity with the language in which they are written, and from the 
attempt, made chiefly under the guidance of the Hindu commentators, 
to import into the text meanings that are not really there. There are, 
he said, several ways in which such texts can be translated. One is, to 
put one's self confessedly under the guidance of a single native inter- 
preter, or school of interpretation ; in this case, one has at any rate a 
product of known and definable value, for later comparison with other 
similar products. Another would be, to give a digest of the interpreta- 
tions of all the accessible commentators : this would be an extremely 
valuable work ; and it could hardly fail to lead its author to take the 
higher position of comparing and criticizing the discordant views 
recorded by him. A third way would be, to approach the text simply 
as a Sanskrit scholar, bent only on giving as accurately as possible 
what the text appears to say ; to reproduce the treatise in Western 
phrase, as a basis for further philosophic interpretation, or as a measure 
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by which could be tested anything that claimed to be an interpretation. 
The maker of such a version would not pretend to penetrate to and set 
forth the hidden sense, because the result would be correspondingly 
subjective and unauthoritative, requiring to be done over again. 
"Working only as a linguist, he might hope to furnish something per- 
manent, serving as help and as restraint to his successors. He would 
carefully preserve all identities and parallelisms of phraseology, by 
consistency of translation, or, where that was not possible, by liberal 
quotation of important terms in parenthesis, so that the sphere of use 
of the terms could be made out by comparison in the version, some- 
what as in the original. Nothing that was not untranslatable would 
be left out, nor a word added without full and exact indication of its 
insertion. The notes would be mainly linguistic, references to parallel 
passages, and the like ; along with pointing out and perhaps amending 
difficult or desperate passages. But it is unnecessary to specify in 
detail the methods in which a careful scholar, liberal of his time and 
labor to a task deemed by him worth undertaking, will set about its 
accomplishment. 

One cannot doubt that this last way is the one best to follow at present 
in treating the Upanishads. Until a linguist's version is made, any 
other might almost be called premature. Every one knows the uncriti- 
cal violence of a Hindu commentator, his ability to miss, his readiness 
to distort, the plain sense of a phrase, in part from sheer ignorance and 
carelessness, in part from the desire to bring out or to put in a meaning 
that suits his system. If laymen are to study such obscure matter at all, 
they ought to know what it says and what it does not say. No such 
translation has yet been made ; the possibility of it has been but recently 
created, by the opening of the Brahmanas to access, and the working up 
of their material in the great Petersburg Lexicon. Nor need the texts 
be handled with an exaggerated respect ; a little wholesome severity, 
indeed, would be good for them. The Upanishads are from the same 
hands, in the main, that wrote the Brahmanas, and are characterized 
by much of the same emptiness of verbiage, preposterousness of reason- 
ing, and absurdity of etymology and explanation, that belong to the 
Brahmanas ; a large part of their content is, as even the last translator 
has to confess, " worse than childish nonsense "—just how large a part, 
is left to us to determine ; and we are justified in taking toward any 
questionable passage an attitu'de of skeptical scrutiny, challenging proof 
that it contains a valuable kernel of thought, or helps us to understand 
something else that has such a content— while more than ready to 
welcome the thought if found, and to allow it every tittle of value that 
can fairly be claimed for it. 

But there is yet one other way of making a translation of the Upa- 
nishads. It may be styled the free-and-easy way. It contains elements 
of all the other three, so mixed together that one can never tell which 
of them one has at- a given moment under examination. It follows in 
part the text, where this is too plain to be mistaken. It also follows in 
great part the commentator, even when he is at his worst ; difficult or 
apparently empty passages, especially, are thus best disposed of ; the 
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commentator, with his principles of interpretation, makes easy work of 
them. It is also ambitious of a certain originality, and strikes out here 
and there on its ow^n account. It inserts extraneous matter enough to 
make things run smoothly, and means to indicate this ; only, to do so 
always and accurately is quite too much trouble. It renders, without 
assignable reason, the same expression variously and various expressions 
identically. Thus it gives to one who knows little or nothing about 
such texts a general idea of what they are and how they go on ; but it 
is liable to deceive at any point one who trusts it, and for the specialist 
it has no authority whatever. 

Of this character, the writer claimed, is the translation of the Upa- 
nishads last published ;* and the rest of his paper was devoted to prov- 
ing this thesis, by the citation and analysis of a sufficient number of 
passages selected from it : of them, only a few can, for lack of room, be 
presented here.f 

It is impossible, as one examines this work, to resist the impression 
that it is the tardy publication of a version made a great many years ago, 
and now insufficiently revised. This is indicated, for example, by its 
treatment of the aorist. The value of this tense in the Br^mana lan- 
guage as that of an immediate past, since Delbrtick demonstrated it 
about ten years ago (it had also been noted by Weber, and by Bhandar- 
kar in India), has been fully recognized by every well-instructed scholar ; 
but the author of this translation has evidently never heard of it ; when 
he comes to an aorist, he treats it just as he would if he met it in the 
Mahabharata, and in about two thirds of the cases fenders it as if an 
imperfect, often to the marked detriment of his version, in style or even 
in sense. Another indication is the not infrequent discordance of the 
subdivisions of the version and their numbering with those of the orig- 
inal, as given in the published text : this would be more explainable if 
the version were made upon manuscripts, and not afterward carefully 
compared with the edition. Something of the same may be said of the 
frequent unmarked intrusions of foreign matter into the text (iUustrated 
further on), and the occasional dropping out of words and clauses. 
Examples of all these defects^ could be quoted by tens or scores. Such 
trifles, too, as the rendering of ^aradas by 'harvests' (KthU. i. 1. 28), 
which is neither English nor Sanskrit, point to a hasty version from the 
German. Then the translator appears to have known nothing of the 
Petersburg Lexicon. In numberless instances, when one comes to a 
halt over a word, asking himself with surprise "Is it possible that we 
have to understand it thus?" a reference to the Lexicon gives him a 
very different and always more acceptable meaning. Whether the 
impression is a true one or a false, it may weU be kept in mind by one 
who studies the work, as a plausible explanation of some of the latter's 
peculiarities. 
As the unacknowledged intrusion of extraneous matter is a point of 

* In volumes I. and XV. ot the first series of " Sacred Books of the East." 
t It is expected that the whole paper will appear very soon in the American 
Journal of Philology (Baltimore). 
10 
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capital importance, an example or two may weU be given. On page 3 of 
vol. i. (ChU. i. 1. 9), we read : " [The threefold knowledge (the sacrifice) 
proceeds] by the greatness [of that syllable (the vital breaths), and] by 
its essence (the oblations)." Here the parentheses are the tra,nslator's, 
showing his admitted intrusions ; the square brackets are what need to 
be added, to show the real ones ; for the text has simply mahimnd 
rasena ' by greatness, by essence.' Perhaps the fiUing-up is correct here, 
if duly acknowledged ; but in the next paragraph it is used to bring 
about a complete distortion of the real sense. Namely, thus (the paren- 
theses and square brackets being used as above) : " [Now] therefore [it 
would seem to follow that] both he who knows this (the true meaning 
of the syllable Om), and he who does not, perform [the same sacrifice]. 
But [this is not so, for] knowledge and ignorance are different. [The 
sacrifice] which [a man] performs with knowledge, faith, and the Upa- 
nishad is more powerful." The true meaning is : 'With it (tena: i. e. 
with the same syllable om; the translator correctly rendered it so at 
the beginning of the preceding paragraph) both perform (sacred rites) — 
he who knoweth this thus and he who knoweth not. Diverse, however, 
are knowledge and non-knowledge : only wha.t one performs with 
knowledge, faith, upanishad — that is more powerful.' That is to say : 
while both use the same sacred utterance in the ceremonial, he who 
understands the full import of it obtains the better result. 

This mistranslation is made in the teeth of the commentator's exposi- 
tion ; in other cases, the translator has the commentator with him, 
only in the teeth of grammar or good sense, or both. A few notable 
examples may be given. In a passage of the Aitareya-Aranyaka ring- 
ing changes on the forms and derivatives of sath dhd 'put together,' 
occurs (iii. 1. 4'' ; vol. i. p. 253) the phrase prdiiaih vanQam saw, adhitsi- 
fam tarn na 'gahah samdhatum, which means verbally (never mind the 
hidden sense) : ' Breath as beam have I wished (i. e. tried) to put to- 
gether : that thou hast not been able to put together.' The first part of 
it is parallel with the phrase in the preceding paragraph : prdnarh van- 
^m sam adhdm 'breath as beam have I put together.' But the com- 
mentator, and the translator at his heels,, " put together" the 1st sing, 
aor. desid. adhitsi^am with its prefix and the object torn of another 
verb, and make of them a desiderative p'articiple samadhitsisantam, 
rendering it " him who wishes to grasp " ! Another quite similar exam- 
ple occurs a little later (iii. 1. 6'" ; p. 255); where abhivydhdr^am ne 'ty 
eva vidydt is understood as if it were abhivydhdrsann ity eva vidydt, 
and then, the iti being omitted, and the preceding word taken as if 
abhivydhari§yan, it is rendered "let him know when he is going to 
recite :" one more aorist 1st sing, turned into a participle ! The trans- 
lator needs to write a new Sanskrit grammar to help us parse such 
forms as these. 

A case of a different kind is found on p. 64 (ChU. iv. 10). A certain 
student has tended the sacrificial fires faithfully for many years, but 
his teacher still puts off communicating to him the sacred knowledge. 
The teacher's wife remonstrates : md tvd 'gnayah paripravocan pra 
bruhy asmdi ' let not the fires get the start of thee (more lit'ly ' circum- 
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vent thee') in teaching him; teach him (thyself).' But he goes off 
without doing so ; and no sooner is his back turned than what his wife 
had threatened happens : the fires, one after another, give the pupil 
instruction. The commentator, now, wholly missing the sense, ex- 
plains tva paripravac as ' blame thee ;' and the translator does the 
same.* 

These examples, to which numberless others might be added, show 
the truth of what was claimed above : that if one wants to know what 
these treatises really say, he must translate them in entire independence 
of the native commentators. There is no blunder and no oversight so 
gross that these may not be guilty of it. 

Most Sanskrit scholars are well aware that, as between the two 
demonstratives, asdu etc. and aydm etc., the latter points to the nearer 
object, and means ' this,' while the former points further off, and cor- 
responds in sense to our ' yon ' or ' yonder.' So, in the pictorial phrase- 
ology of the Brahmanas and XJpanishads, we read generally asaii dyaiis 
' yon heaven ' and iydm prthivi ' this earth ;' yd 'sail tdpati ' he who 
burns yonder ' (the sun) and yd 'yam pdvate ' he who cleanses here ' (the 
wind) — in the present translation, to be sure, these pronouns, with all 
else that should give any impression of the peculiar style of the text, 
are uniformly left out. Asau, then, comes to be regularly used as 
meaning one of the other party, an antagonist or foe, opposed to the 
speaker. Beginning with the Atharva- Veda, and continuing through the 
whole older language, it stands in the vocative (in the accented texts, 
plainly marked as such, dsdu or asdu) in place of the name of some 
person hostilely addressed, often with added dmusydyand 'mu^dJj.putra, 
meaning ' O So-and-so, of such-and-such lineage, son of such-and-such 
a mother !' — the names, of course, being substituted in practical use. 
Wherever this vocative asdu occurs in the Upanishads, now, the present 
translator renders it by "I here :" e. g. BAU.. vi. 4. 12 (vol. xv., p. 218), 
"thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy sons and cattle, I here." 
Another text says expressly asdv iti ndma grhndti ' at asdu, he uses the 
name.' But two commentators, betraying thereby their ignorance of 
the usages of the older language, allow this expression to be understood 
either of one's own name or of one's enemy's ; and the translator so 
reports, adding (ib. note 4, end) " though osaw can really refer to the 
speaker only " ! Such a note must have been written either before the 
writer had well learned his Sanskrit, or after he had pretty well for- 
gotten it. 

In BATJ. iii. 8. 4 (vol. xv., p. 137), we have the expression yadurdhvarh 
divo yad avdk pvthivyd yad antard dydvdprthim ime ' what is above the 
sky, what beneath the earth, what between these two, sky and earth ' — 
which is a fairly good expression for all there is ; at any rate, it is pre- 
cisely what the words mean, and what alone they can mean ; antara is 
as unmistakably 'between' as is German zwischen or French entre. 

* It is only fair to say that the Petersburg Lexicon is also this time misled by 
the commentator; but Deussen, in his " Vedanta" (p. 176), does not fail to give 
the right sense, 
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The translator, however, renders the last three words " embracing 
heaven and earth ;" and he adds the marginal note " Deussen translates, 
' between heaven and earth,' but that would be the antariksha." This 
note, now, in the first place, can only puzzle, -and not edify, the general 
reader. Why should he have been left to wonder what this awful 
"antariksha" is, the mere mention of which is enough to convict 
Deussen (and all the other translators) of a blunder ? It would not, to 
be sure, have helped him much to have instead the word ' sky,' with 
which in the present translation it is consistently and totally misren- 
dered throughout. If he knew that antarik^a really meant ' the atmos- 
phere or intermediate space, aU that lies between the sky or heaven and 
the earth,' he would certainly find the translator's scruple wholly gra- 
tuitous : sky and earth, in this description, are viewed as surfaces, and 
aU that is between them and aU that is beyond them is the whole uni- 
verse. We too say "beneath the earth" when we mean beneath its 
surface. The point, petty enough in itself, is important as a character- 
istic : the translator is ready to twist the simplest Sanskrit phrase into 
a sense the words cannot possibly bear, in order to force out of it what 
without reason seems to him a more acceptable meaning. 

We ought not, perhaps, to be hard upon such renderings as " rested " 
for a^dmyat ' toiled ' (BAU. i. 3. 3 : mistaken for agdmyat : but the 
whole connection speaks plainly against the error); or "closed" for 
avftta ' turned inward ' (KthU. ii. 4. 1 : mistaken for dvj-ta), because 
such mishaps may bef aU any one ; only their degree of frequency shows 
the grade of care used. Worse is rendering grnlhi (AA. ii. 1. 4'') by 
"grasp," as if grhnihi, since it is against the connection, the commen- 
tator, and everything else ; or labdhd (KthU. i. 3. 7), nom. of labdhr, as 
if it w5re the participle labdhaa. or djahdra (ChU. iv. 3. 5) and prdirata 
(AA. i. 3. 3") as if they were 3d pers. plural, because these involve serious 
grammatical blunders. Yet more serious is the pervading neglect of 
the consistencies of expression. Thus, in the participial-aorist passage 
first quoted above, we have the key-word sarh dhd ' put together ' ren- 
dered without warning by "grasp;" and "conceive" is also in places 
given for it. Such vacillation is whoUy misleading. So we have the 
much-used upa ds rendered indifferently by "meditate on" and 
"worship;" the frequent forms and derivatives of prati sthd, in a 
dozen different ways, from "abide" and "support" up to "get on, 
concentrate, enter, cause," and "exalt;" samkalpa by "desire, will, 
thought," and "conceiving;" prasf^ta, in two successive sentences 
(KthU. i. 1. 10, 11), by "shall have been dismissed" and "through the 
favor of ;" srnka, by "chain" and " road ;" ksema and yoga, by " pos- 
session and acquisition," and by " greed and avarice " — and so on indefi- 
nitely. 

If these points were painfully culled out from the midst of two 
volumes of matter of a generally different character, it would be unfair 
to array them thus together. But that is not the case ; they are simply 
representative specimens of the work, which has no other quality than 
such as these would lead us to expect. Not half the amount of labor 
needed in order to a good result was spent upon it. It is no help either 
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to Sanskrit scholarship or to the comparative study of religions to print 
such a product. A new translation of the Upanishads is still just as 
much called for as before the publication of these volumes. 

11. On the location of Sippara, by Rev. Dr. Ward. 

The Sepharvaim of Scripture is known as Sippara, Sipphara, Panta- 
bibla, and perhaps Hipparenum, in Greek and Latin historians and geog- 
raphers. The later names, from the time of Julian to that of Benjamin 
of Tudela, which may indicate either the same locality, or a large city 
in the immediate vicinity, are Nehardaa, Persebora or Firuz-sabor, 
Shabor, and Anbar or Ambar. Zosimus calls Persebora the largest city 
in Assyria except Ctesiphon, which latter city had 600,000 inhabitants. 
It was on the Royal Canal, or Nahar-malka, and the Euphrates. The 
cuneiform record of Sippara makes it one of the very oldest cities, as 
Berosus made it the seat of five of the ten antediluvian kings. It was 
here that Xisuthrus buried the records of the antediluvian world. We 
learn from collating the passages where Sippara is mentioned that it 
is in Upper Ohaldea, or Akkad. With it are mentioned Babylon and 
Nipur as chief seats of worship. It was on the Euphrates, which was 
called the River of Sippara. Yet there were two well-known cities, 
or parts of cities, of the name, one called Sippara of Anunit, or Agane 
(Agade), the older and more important of the two, and the other Sip- 
para of Shamash, the sun-god. These had their separate famous tem- 
ples. It has been supposed that the two were faubourgs of the same 
city, separated by a canal, probably the Nahar-malka. The story of 
the capture of Sippara by Cjirus, and other references, lead us to place 
Sippara in the northern part of Akkad, and on the Euphrates river. 

Up to the discovery of the ruins in Abu Habba by Mr. Rassam, the 
general opinion of Assyriologists, as Oppert, Menant, DeUtzsch, and 
Pinches, as late as 1880, agreed that Sippara was to be sought at Sufeira, 
just north of the effluence of the Sakhlawieh canal from the Euphrates. 
The discovery, however, at Abu Habba, of numerous tablets dated at 
Sippara of Shamash, compelled the beUef that this was Sippara. It was 
generally assumed that Sippara of Anunit must be here also, in a part 
of the ruins hitherto unexplored, or near by. When conducting the 
Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, I visited Abu Habba twice, last winter, 
paying especial attention to the question whether it might also contain 
the Sippara of Anunit. There is about it nothing suggesting a double 
city. It is a large and important ruin, though hardly of the first class. 
The walls are nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long, and 
the enclosure is divided into three parts by two interior cross walls, 
which are not parallel, but enclose a V-shaped space. In this central 
space are the ruins. There is absolutely no sign of two sections of the 
city. It has been suggested that the Sippara of Anunit may be the ruin 
of Delr, about five miles distant ; but there is no good reason to suppose 
so. I did not visit Deir, but was informed that it was an unimportant 
ruin, in which digging had failed to make any discoveries. Abu Habba 
is not on the Euphrates, but some seven miles distant, and it is very 
unlikely, owing to a ridge of conglomerate which lines the Euphrates, 
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that the river ever flowed so far to the east. I left Abu Habba quite at 
a loss where to put Sippara of Anunit. 

I then determined to visit Sufeira on my way home from Baghdad by 
way of the Euphrates and the Syrian desert. I found it a very unim- 
portant mound, with no salient elevations, containing no such place as 
Sippara must be. But I was informed by the Mudir of the village of 
Sakhlawieh that there was a large mound, called Anbar, an hour's 
distance. Not expecting anything of importance, as the name of Anbar 
was not on any of the late maps I had with me, I was surprised to find 
it a mound of the first importance, rivaling Niffer and Warka in size, 
and considerably larger than Abu Habba. It is not more than a mile 
from the bed of the Euphrates, and is divided into two marked divisions, 
one on a higher level, and apparently an older city than the other. It 
has never been visited by travelers, nor have any diggings ever been 
made there, except as the natives have carried off bricks for building. 
It is covered thick with fragments of bricks, slag, etc. The depressions 
of the courts of old palaces or temples are plainly to be seen, as they are 
occupied as wheat fields. This occupying the position indicated by 
cuneiform or other records, and being the largest ruin by far along the 
Euphrates, or anywhere in Babylonia north of Babylon, larger than Tel 
Ibrahim or Akerkuf, and bearing the name of Anbar, which had been 
lost from modem maps, can hardly be anything else than the old Sip- 
para, or Agane, of Anunit. 

Among the inscriptions which I have brought home with me is a 
small bit of a tablet, for a knowledge of whose importance I am in- 
debted to Mr. T. G. Pinches of the British Museum, who reads four 
lines on it : 

(1) Sipar D. S. 

(3) Sipar edina D. S. 

(3) Sipar uldiia D. S. 

(4) Sipar utu D. S. 

Here we seem to have three or four places designated as Sippara. 
The first would be the chief Sippar, of Anunit, and the last is Sippara of 
Shamash. The third is unknown, although Sippar ulla is mentioned in 
a geographical text. But the second, Sipar edina, would seem to 
require the translation of Sippara of Eden. This would be, I believe, 
the first time that Eden has been found as the designation of a region. 
Very possibly the first line gives the general name Sippara, while the 
second and third designate the two parts of Anbar, or Sippara of 
Anunit, and the fourth is Abu Habba. This would seem to give con- 
siderable weight to Delitzsch's theory of the location of the Babylonian 
Eden. It is much to be desired that this old mound of Anbar, repre- 
senting, as I believe, one of the most ancient and important cities of 
Babylonia, should be thoroughly explored. 

12. On the ancient name of Old Cairo, by Prof. J. A. Paine, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The publication of the results obtained in this paper is, by the desire 
of the author, deferred to a later issue of the Proceedings, 
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13. The imperfect of 3B''' {ytsheb\ and kindred forms, in Hebrew ; 
by Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

The origin of the unchangeable ^ is the point here discussed — no new 
question, but one decided differently by the two latest authorities. 
Konig (Lehrgeb., 1881) gives a brief history of opinions, and decides that 
^ here = ay (or aw) : i. e. is diphthongal. Kautzsch (Oes. Heb. Oram., 
34th ed., 1885) rejects this view, and inclines, cautiously, to that of 
Stade (Lehrbuch, 1879), who explains thus : yd{w}shlb, ydshrb, y&lshib (IE 
inserted after & through reflex influence of i in last sylL), ySsheb. 

Before examining these views, a few words supplementary to Konig's 
historical sketch of opinions may be allowed. He cites Oes. Lehrgeb. 
(1817) as giving the facts without explanation, omitting Gesenius' 
explanation in his smaller grammar (e. g. Heb. Oram., 13th ed., 1843), 
that y^sheb = yeysheb from yaysheb — a very unfortunate oversight. 
Uodiger's view should also be given (Oes. Heb. Oram., edd. 14-31, 1845- 
1874): Bod. speaks of "tone-long e in the 3d sylL," and "somewhat 
firmer e (in later edd. g) in the first sylL," "das gewissermassen noch 
etwas von dem ausgefallenen ersten Radical in slch tragt." Some 
other defects in Konig's historical statement may be passed over. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to notice that most of the grammars 
published in England and America, and most of the elementary gram- 
mars generally, speak of the 1st rad. as dropped in this form. So Lee, 
Kalisch, A. B. Davidson, Ballin, Stuart. Nordheimer, Green, Harper, 
Seflfer, etc. Exceptions are Tregelles, Geo. Bush, and H. G. Mitchell, 
who recognize the 1st rad. as entering into the long 6. Strack (Heb. 
Cfram. 1883) is not explicit. 

Our inquiry must at once emphasize the fact that the first vowel of 
yisheb (and the kindred forms, y&ed, y6da', etc.) is unchangeable. It 
is retained in 2d syll. before the tone, not only with the secondary accent 
(Ex. iii. 21, Jud. xix. 22, Ps. Ixxviii. 3, Ixxxix. 31, Is. lii. 12, Jer. xvii. 9— 
where Metheg is not written,— Hos. ix. 16, xiv. 10, Joel ii. 7, 8), but also 
without it (Ex. xxxiii. 13, 17). Hence it cannot result from a mere com- 
pensative lengthening, after the omission of the 1st rad. (so even Ges.- 
Kautzsch'^). Stade's view (see above) recognizes this, but itself lacks 
analogy. He cites hekim, for haikim, from hakim ; kaspek for kas- 
paiki, from kaspaki. But tt is here not unchangeable (cf . h'kimo'thi, 
k'idldthik). 

In spite of the failure of analogies, Kautzsch (Oes. Heb. Or.'*) inclines 
to Stade's view, because a. Arabic yalidii (from wdM,d&) and b. the de- 
fective writing (3E^', not 22'") are opposed to that represented by Konig. 
But— 

a. Arab, ydlidii, wpuld not forbid y&wlld, yaylid, ySled in Heb., unless 
either Hebrew were a daughter of Arabic, or the parent Semitic knew 
only ydlidu when Hebrew left it. The former will not be argued. The 
latter may receive some light from an examination of the kindred forms 
in the Semitic languages known to us. The 1st radical is doubtless 
omitted in these forms in literary Arabic (Wright, § 143), and apparently 
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in Sabean (Halevy, Joum. As. 1878, i. pp. 464, 480). It is, however, 
sometimes retained (as w) in Arabic dialects : cf . G. A. Wallin, Z. D. M. Q. 
v., 1851, pp. 12, S3 ; Wahrmund, Practisches Handb. d. neuarab. Spr. 
(1861), Erster Theil, § 179 ; Bottcher, Lehrb. ii. p. 440 (he compares the 
jEolic retention of F) ; and particularly Spitta, Oram. d. Arab. Vulgar- 
dial, von JEgypten (1880), pp. 223 sq. The w remains in the Ethiopic 
imperfect and (rarely) subjunctive (cf. DUlmann, JEth. Oram. 1857, p. 
146), in the Amharic subjunctive (cf . Pratorius, Amhar. Sprache, 1879, 
p. 231). The evidence from Aramaic dialects is obscured by the sec- 
ondary character of some forms. We find in Biblical Aramaic yittib, 
'inda' ; the Targums have like forms, and also ySyled, t'lld ; Syr. nedda'. 
netteb, and ne'lad, etc. (cf . Noldeke, Syr. Oram. 1880, p. 109) ; Mandaic 
blTn etc., length of vowel uncertain (cf. Noldeke, Mand. Oramm., 1875, 
p. 246) ; Samaritan tiyldi{— tiyladi), tiyladen (cf . Petermann, Brev. Ling. 
Sam. Oram., 1873, p. 41)— see aXsoyishshab (3W), Peterm., fleb. Formen- 
lehre n. d. Ausspraehe der heutigen Sam., in Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, v. , 1876, p. 45). The Assyrian is fruitful in testimony : thus, abdlu 
(r= Heb. "73', which occurs only in Hiph. and Hoph.) gives 3 s. m. ubil 
(IE. 46, 19) ubillu (IIIR. 14, 49) ubla (Flood Tab., i. 13, Del. A. L.^ p. 102) ; 
1 s. ubla (II R. 11, 35, 63 ; III R. 8, 81) 3 pi. ubiluni (III R. 18, 20), etc. etc. 
arddu (= TO) gives 8 s. urid (IV R. 81, H. I. Rev. 5), uridu (lb. H. I. Obv. 
63) ; 3 pi. urduni (I R. 9, 69 ; 11, 71) ; 8 pi. Pres. urradani (IV R. 57, 83a) 
etc. etc. alMu (= nSl) gives 3 s. ulidanni (III R. 4, 57) ; 2 s. tulidi (cf. 
Strassm. 347) ; 1 s. Pres. vMada (Flood iii. 14, Del. A. L.» p. 104, 1. 116), 
etc. etc.asMbu (= atsn) gives 8 s. ushshib (I R. 7, 1, 2, etc.) ; 3 s. Pres. ush- 
shab (Hpt. ASKT. 45. 9), etc. etc. ajii (= «yi) gives 3 s. u?i (Flood iv. 9, 
Del. A. L.^ p. 106, 1. 163) etc. etc. These examples may serve to show that 
radical w has entered into the vowel of the first syllable. 

With such testimony to the presence of the 1st radical in these forms, 
in various Semitic languages, it cannot be surprising if the Hebrew, too, 
shows its presence. 

b. The defective writing in these forms is no doubt a perplexity. Out 
of more than 1600 cases in the Old Testament, scriptio plena occurs in 
only 4 (Ps. Ixxii. 14, cxxxviii. 6, Ezek. xxxv. 9 kt.. Mi. i. 8) — too few to 
have weight in the argument. The following is more to the purpose : 
While the oldest witnesses (Mesha-stone and Siloam Inscription), like the 
Old Testament text, show a preference for the writing of i and ' which 
have become quiescent in the body of a word, there are exceptions in both 
(cf. Chwolson, ZHe Quiescentes 'm in der althebr. Orthographie, Leiden, 
1878 ; Stade, Oram., p. 34 sq. ; Kautzsch, Oram.'^ p. 31 sq. etc.). The 
Mesha-stone has 'JjJtOT, n3 (rca) ; the Sil. Inscr. D'' (DV). If ETS comes 
from an 'ij; stem (Friedr. Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. 1883, p. 9, cf. Ges. 
Thes., and Kautzsch, Oram.^^ p. 254), this is another illustration, for it 
appears as tys, in Sil. Inscr. as in Phoenician. 

The weak radical would tend to fall out soonest in words of frequent 
use, because in these the contraction would take place earliest. Cf . 
Stade (g 38«), who explains on this ground the Phoen. constr. pi. (35) for 
'jfl). The verbs here discussed must have been of very early and fre- 
quent use— going, going out, going down, sitting, bearing children, 
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etc. We might expect that the consonantal 1 or ' would have vanished, 
before writing fixed the form, and their familiarity would make the in- 
sertion of vowel-letters seem to the scribes unnecessary ; the need of 
distinguishing 3tJ>' from tt'T' might have made such insertion undesirable. 

Neither Arabic analogy, nor defective writing, therefore, can be ad- 
duced against 6=iay = aw. 

The I in the tone-syllable might facilitate the change of w into y, so 
that the attempts of Bottcher and Konig to explain yisMb directly from 
yawshib are unnecessary. 

The form ySlek has not been particularly discussed. If it comes from 
■jT*, it agrees with ySsheb ; if from 'ytr\, it imitates y^sheb (cf . Kautzsch- 
Ges.«* p. 177 ; Pratorius, in Stade's ZeitschHft, 1883, p. 310 sq.). 

14. On Double Parallelisms in Hebrew Poetry, by Prof. A. 
Meyrowitz, of New York City. 

Dr. Meyrowitz quoted and commented on certain instances of double 
parallelism in the Bible, which in his opinion had been insufficiently 
noticed by the commentators. 

15. On the Language of the Lepchas, in Sikkim, by Prof. John 
Avery, of Brunswick,' Me. 

The Lepchas are a small mountain tribe in the Himalaya, so named 
by the Gurkhas of Nepal ; they call themselves Eong. The Tibetans 
call them and neighboring tribes Mon, a name having no proved con- 
nection with that of the Mons of Pegu. They are decidedly Mongolian 
in physiognomy. In the 16th century, the Tibetans deposed the native 
rulers, and introduced Buddhism. 

The basis of the sketch here offered of their language is a Lepcha 
John's Gospel (1871), and Col. Mainwaring's Grammar (1875). 
, Unlike most of the hill tribes, the Lepchas have a system of writing 
of their own, doubtless coming from India, but through what channels 
and when is unknown. Their alphabet has 55 characters, only 85 of 
them fundamental. Consonantal combinations are very restricted. A 
word may end only in a vowel, or in k, ng, t, n, b or p, m, r, or I. 

The Lepcha words are for the most part monosyllabic ; but composi- 
tion and derivation occur, and polysyllabic words, seldom of more than 
two syllables, are produced. The language stands above the level of 
pure isolation, having reached the initial stages, at least, of inflection. 
The added signs for ' male ' and ' female ' are diflEerent for man and for 
the lower animals. A dual number is recognized. The elements denot- 
ing relations of case are the same for all numbers, and are put after the 
dual and plural signs ; and if an adjective follows the noun (its usual 
position), they are put after that. Thus, dkup 'a child, ' dkup-nyum 
'two children,' dkup-sang 'children:' then genitive dkup-sa, dkup- 
nyum-sa, dkup-sang-sa — and so on. There are native numerals up to a 
hundred ; above that, they are borrowed from the Tibetan. Numera- 
tion is by scores : thus, 30 is ' score-one and ten ;' 55 is ' score-two ten 
and five,' and so on. Of pronouns, there is the usual complement ; and 
the interrogative is said to have sometimes a relative sense. There does 
11 
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not seem to be a double form, inclusive and exclusive (of the speaker), 
for dual and plural of the 1st pers. pronoun, as there is in some other 
hill languages. 

The Lepcha root is usually a monosyllable ; and it may be, as in Tib- 
etan and other isolating languages, verb, noun, or adjective, according 
to the connection. The principal notions of mode and tense are con- 
trived to be signified in a rude way in connection with it. The primi- 
tive sense of the tense-signs is not wholly obliterated, and they are often 
omitted altogether when the time is made plain by the context. Some 
of the simpler combinations doing duty as conjugation may be thus 
instanced : di ' come,' di-vmng ' coming ' (pple), go di-bdm ' I am coming ' 
(bdm signifying ' sit '), go di-bd ' I was coming,' go di-sho ' I shall come ;' 
the addition to the last two oi fat, lit'ly ' lose,' makes go di-fdt-bd ' I had 
come,' and go di-fdt-sho ' I shall have come.' Large use is made of par- 
ticipial and gerundial forms. A passive sense is intimated by an imper- 
sonal construction, or by a verbal adjective of passive value with the 
copula. 

The tendency of the Lepcha to agglutination appears in the formation 
of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs by the help of a variety of syllables 
having the aspect of true prefixes or suffixes. The structure of the sen- 
tence is of course very simple. The subject stands at or near the head 
of the sentence, and the verb at the end. An adjective usually follows 
the noun it qualifies ; but a noun standing in a genitive relation to 
another noun precedes it, often with omission of the genitive-sign. 

The vocabulary of the language, which shows more effect of Tibetan 
than of Hindu influence, is reserved for consideration at another time. 

16. Review of Dr. Hirth's book on China and the Roman 
Orient, by President W. A. P. Martin, of Tungwen College, 
Peking, North China. 

At the beginning of the Christian era the two chief empires of the 
world were at the opposite extremities of the Eastern continent. Each 
aimed at universal dominion ; and both pushed their conquests towards 
the interior of Asia. 

It is curious to speculate what might have been the effect on the 
course of history if they had met in hostile conflict— if as a result of the 
shock Chinese civilization had been transported to Europe, or Roman 
and Greek culture had at that early period been introduced into China. 
But Parthia was interposed as an obstacle too formidable for either to 
surmount. On the Roman side, the legions of Crassus were annihilated 
by the brave mountaineers, and more than one emperor perished in the 
vain attempt to effect their subjugation. On the Chinese side, we are 
not informed that the invasion of Parthian territory was ever under- 
taken ; but we are led to believe that it was averted by the Parthian 
king sending an embassy and asking conditions of peace. 

The Parthians not only acted as a barrier between the great empires 
of the West and East ; they also served as an important link in the 
chain of communication. For centuries they monopolized the traffic in 
Chinese silks, which were paid for by gold and precious stones pro- 
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duced in the Asiatic dependencies of Rome. So jealously did they 
guard this source of emolument, that through a long period they denied 
to their powerful neighbors even the right of innocent passage. This is 
asserted in so many words by an ancient Chinese writer : " Their kings " 
(the kings of Rome), he says, " always desired to send embassies to China, 
but the people of Anst (Parthia) wished to carry on trade with them in 
Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they were cut off from com- 
munication." 

The rival powers heard of each other notwithstanding ; and so greatly 
were the Chinese impressed by the reports that reached them of the 
grandeur of Rome that they called it by a name which signified the 
' China of the West.' The Romans on their part came to know China 
chiefly as Serica ' the land of silk ;' though they also knew it as Sinse 
— probably the same as the " land of Sinim " of the prophet Isaiah. 

It is not surprising that the Romans, after wearing for a long time the 
rich fabrics of Chinese looms, should seek to reach the source of supply 
by a route which would make them independent of an extortionate and 
oftentimes hostile intermediary. Accordingly we find in the author 
above quoted, who wrote in the early part of the third century a. d., the 
statement that "this (commercial obstruction) lasted until the reign of 
the emperor Huanti (A. D. 166), when Antun king of Tach'in (Rome) sent 
an embassy, who from the frontier of Jihnom (Annam) offered ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, and tortoise shell." He adds "from that time dates 
the (direct) intercourse with that country." 

We here recognize the familiar name of Marcus Aurelius, who was at 
that time at war with the Parthians. The Chinese, contrary to their 
usual practice, have preserved it without distortion or disguise. To 
avoid the arrows of the Parthians, he sent his messengers by sea, by a 
route well known as far as India in Solomon's time. The way to China 
was no sudden discovery. Pliny the Elder, writing a century earlier, 
speaks of Taprobane (Ceylon) as a place where trade was carried on with 
China ; and the extension of the voyage would be easy and natural. 

Indeed, considering the facility of communication by a coasting voy- 
age, however long and tedious, it is surprising that intercourse by sea 
was not opened at a much earlier epoch. Considering, too, that the 
mountains and deserts of the mainland interposed no such barriers as 
those which shut out the New World from the knowledge of the Old, it 
is surprising, not that they were aware of each other's existence, but 
that the two most cultivated peoples of the world should have known 
so little of each other. 

The people whom Pliny in his Natui;al History calls Seres, and 
describes as having red hair and blue eyes, were evidently not Chinese. 
He speaks with no little obscurity of the culture of silk in China ; refers 
to the excellent iron made by the Chinese ; and gives an unintelligible 
outline of the geography of the country. Earlier writers limit them- 
selves to bare allusions to China as the Ultima Thule of the East, or the 
home of the silkworm ; but even to a much later period it remained to 
the Romans a terra incognita. 

The earliest notice of any part of the Roman Empire to be found in 
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Chinese books is under date of 91 B. c. Not long before that time the 
king of Parthia had sent an embassy to China, who offered to the 
emperor, besides other articles of tribute, " jugglers from Li-kan." 
This Dr. Hirth thinks was Petra or Rekem, taken by synecdoche for the 
whole of Syria ; but to me it appears more probable that Li-kan was 
Greece, however the name be explained ; as the jugglers themselves 
spoke of their country as lying to the " west of the sea." Rome was not 
yet an Asiatic power ; and in China Greece was known, if at aH, not by 
the conquests of he"r Alexanders, but by her cunning jugglers. That 
class of people, so celebrated for their sleight of hand, were not unlikely 
to make their way to the Celestial court : " Grceculus 'esuriens in ccelum, 
jusseris, ibit." 

A century later, the Chinese general Panch'ao reduced to subjection 
a large part of Central Asia. By this time Rome had some title to be 
regarded as mistress of the world ; and the general heard with aston- 
ishment of a country which was described to him as the " Great China " 
of the West. He sent an ambassador named Konying to open commu- 
nication. 

This envoy, it has been supposed hijherto, proceeded as far as the 
Caspian or Black Sea, where he was turned back by the dangers of a 
long sea voyage. Dr. Hirth, however, makes it apparent that the sea at 
which he arrived was the Persian Gulf. After this date the name 
Tach'in, which we have rendered the ' China of the West,' is of frequent 
occurrence in Chinese historical works. It appears, too, on the monu- 
ment that records the history of the Nestorian missions. It is, however, 
always associated with something of legendary and marvelous ; and so 
wanting in precision are the accounts that are given of it, that it is a 
question whether the country referred to is Rome or Syria. 

This appears to be the leading question discussed in Dr. Hirth's book. 
He decides in favor of Syria ; but I am disposed to agree with Edkins 
and Bretschneider in regarding the name Tach'in as intended for the 
Roman empire as a whole ; though the eastern dependencies were best 
known to the Chinese, and by them most fully described. Antioch in 
fact is styled by Chinese writers the capital of Tach'in : and they might 
easily take it for the chief seat of empire, as it was the third city of the 
world in importance. They describe its situation on the Orontes, pre- 
serve a reminiscence of its name in the abbreviated form Antu, and 
give even the four divisions of the city, which caused it to be styled Te- 
trapolis by the Greeks. We may readily admit that the Chinese knew 
more of Antioch than of the city of the seven hills, without conceding 
that they employed the term Tach'in for Syria alone. 

Another term which they employ as equivalent to Tach'in is Fulin. 
In this Dr. Hirth curiously enough discovers the name of Bethlehem. 
If his identification were correct, it would throw additional lustre on 
the village that gave birth to Jesus Christ— making its name synony- 
mous with that of the empire. Here again I feel bound to dissent from 
the conclusions of our learned author, and, with Bretschneider, to rec- 
ognize in Fulin the Greek word polin, the city of Constantine ; the accu- 
sative with its final n being better adapted to Chinese lips than the 
nominative with final s. 
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This dispute as to. the earliest recorded intercourse between the 
extremities of the Old "World reminds us of the similar discussions on 
the subject of early intercourse between the Old World and the New ; 
and especially of the conflict as to the application of the name Fusang 
to America or Japan. 

The want of any well-defined phonetic element in the Chinese written 
language is a source of immense perplexity to those who attempt to 
reconcile the statements of Chinese historians and geographers with 
those of Western writers. Dr. Hirth has brought great acumen and 
much patience to the solution of the numerous enigmas arising from 
this source. That under the Chinese form Sipin he is right in discover- 
ing Ctesiphon ; under Amon, Ecbatana ; and under Szelo, Hira, may be 
fairly admitted, without granting that he has found Bethlehem in Fulin. 
He has collected his documents with great labor and collated them with 
much skill. The result is a book full of interest to students of oriental 
geography and history. 

Professor C. A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
offered the following resolution, which was passed without dissent : 

Resolved, That this Society expresses its gratification at the valuable 
discoveries made by the Wolfe Expedition ; that we regard it as highly 
important that the ruins discovered by Dr. Ward in ancient Babylonia 
be thoroughly explored as soon as possible ; and that we recommend to 
the American public this object as one worthy of liberal contributions, 
in order that a second expedition may be sent out at an early date to 
make the excavations, and that the Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities 
may be acquired by American museums. 

After a vote of thanks to the authorities of Columbia College, 
the Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 12th, 1886. 
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